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We welcome the following kindly criti- 
cism from our good friend, Dr. Clark, whose 
contribution to the development of religious 
education we highly esteem. 

The question of the healthiest religious 
development for boys and girls is one of 
great delicacy. Much investigation still 
remains to be done, and we must expect 
that there will be certain differences of 
opinion. We are glad to say that "speaking 
in meeting" is not made of prime impor- 
tance, and we recognize, of course, the value 
of the practical activities of the junior and 
intermediate societies. Yet, while children 
and boys and girls should certainly be taught 
to pray and to express themselves naturally 
on religious subjects, our question would 
still be whether this is best done in a meeting 
that has a somewhat general or public 
character. 

Tokyo, Japan 

February 29, 191 6 
To the Editor of the "Biblical World": 

In your issue of January, in a valuable article 
on "The Study of Religious Education," when 
speaking of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
the author writes: "Unfortunately junior 
societies were formed for children and Inter- 
mediate societies for boys and girls, each con- 
ducting prayer and testimony meetings in 
imitation of their elders." 

May I be allowed to make one or two remarks 
on this statement? The average age of the 
Juniors is at least twelve, and of the inter- 
mediates fifteen to eighteen or nineteen — not so 
young as the author implies. That is a small 
matter. Their meetings, however, are not 
conducted "in imitation of their elders." The 
Juniors always have an older person for their 
Superintendent who leads them in their devo- 
tions, their scripture study, and their religious 
activities; and their own participation is of the 
simplest and most natural kind. Practical 
service and training is made of more importance 
than "speaking in meeting." The Intermediate 
or "High School Societies," as they are some- 



times called, also have an older person for 
Superintendent, and the participation of the 
members in the meetings and their activities 
is always so far as I know appropriate to their 
years and experience. 

These societies are rapidly multiplying in 
all lands, and I have never heard from any one 
who has studied them carefully, that they have 
promoted a priggish, precocious, or unnatural 
type of religion. I do not undervalue the work 
of the Boy Scouts, which the author of the 
article prefers to the Junior and Intermediate 
Endeavor Societies, but surely it is as well 
worth while for young Christians to learn to 
pray, to express themselves naturally on religious 
subjects, and to do actual service for others 
along Christian and philanthropic lines, as to 
learn to tie knots, to start a fire without matches, 
and to do the hundred other useful and helpful 
things that the Boy Scouts undertake. 

I heartily believe in the work of the Boy 
Scouts, when kept free from militarism, but I see 
no reason to slur, by implication, organizations 
which the church certainly needs if she is to 
have trained workers in the future. 

Francis E. Clark 

The Value of the Fourth Gospel 

The special importance of the Fourth 
Gospel, according to Rev. Buchanan Blake, 
B.D., of Glasgow, in a discussion of "The 
Teaching of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel," in 
the Interpreter for January, arises from two 
facts: first, that it was the last Gospel to 
be written, and secondly, that it was a 
spiritual Gospel. In this way it became the 
church's summing up of its belief concerning 
Christ. For this reason it should have 
obtained more attention as a contribution to 
Christian thought than has yet been given it. 

To the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
Christ appears throughout his whole pro- 
gress in that essential glory in which the 
faith of the church had learned to behold 
him. We have here what the church be- 
lieved Jesus to be, and this representation 
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of Christ has for us supreme worth. "It is 
a revelation to us of highest authority, a 
'Word of Jesus' rather than words of Jesus." 
It is a gospel about Jesus based upon the 
gospel of Jesus, and reveals his heart in all 
its fulness. 

The author of the Gospel adopts the 
method of the Old Testament writers, and 
speaks for God as a prophet. Jesus is 
represented as saying what the church 
hears him saying. Viewed in this light the 
gospels are not chronicles, nor biographies; 
they are interpretative and representative 
documents. The facts find their true 
value in interpretation. "The action has 
receded into the background, but the 
Personality of the Actor, His purpose and 
aim, have come to the foreground, and 
stand out in more distinct relief." The 
true historical has become the spiritual, 
that is, it has been set in fuller light and 
perceived more clearly, since ideas, not 
events, are the true realities. 

The author of this last Gospel found that 
the messianic concept did not adequately 
set forth the glory of the church's Lord. 
The new era in which he lived demanded 
new categories, and new modes of representa- 
tion. Since the best thought of the time 
used the terms Logos, Light, Life, and the 
like to express its highest thinking, he too 
would employ such terms to commend his 
Master to his own age. But all the time 
the meaning of these terms was transcended. 
Everything gathers round the person of 
Jesus. Men are not asked to have faith, 
and religious knowledge, but actually to 
believe in him. He is the self-evidencing 
person, the life and light of men. He is 
more than Messiah; He is the Savior of the 
world, the Son of God. 

The Age of Salome 

Professor Jean Psichari, in the Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, gives his attention to a 
consideration of "Salome et la Decollation 
de Saint Jean-Baptiste." M. Reinach has 



ventured the opinion that at the time of 
the death of John the Baptist, Salome could 
not have been more than fourteen years 
old. This reopens the question of Salome 
and her connection with the death of John. 

Neither Mark, Matthew, nor Luke men- 
tions Salome by name. This fact seems 
remarkable when we recall that the name 
was well known among the early Chris- 
tians (Mark 15:40; 16:1). The narrative 
in Mark 6:14-29 has all the marks of an 
anecdote which circulated in an isolated 
community. It is one of those hearsays 
(oui-dires), which passed from mouth to 
mouth with vague outlines and heightened 
touches, and without any great historical 
precision. The passage represents the 
increasing horror of the Christian commun- 
ity over the death of the forerunner of the 
Messiah. It does not report a fact; it 
conveys a judgment ("II faut bien se 
garder de croire que c'est la. un fait qu'il 
constate, c'est un jugement qu'il porte et 
des plus durs"). 

Josephus, the only professional historian 
of the time, does not know anything of 
the beheading of John (Ant. xviii. 5, 2). 
John is put to death for purely political and 
religious reasons in which women take no 
part. The account given in Mark (more 
briefly in Matthew and Luke) is made up 
of analogies, partly from the book of 
Esther (2:9), and partly from legend. 

Who Sent A polios to Corinth? 

Professor Rendel Harris in the Expositor 
for March undertakes to say, in Paul's 
warnings to the Corinthians [(I Cor. 3:6; 
4:15; 3:10) he is strongly tempted to 
read'A7roAAcos for aAAos in 3 : 10, as answering 
to 3:6,] have Apollos in mind. Thus the 
triad of the first epistle "Paul, Apollos, and 
Cephas" reduces itself to a pair, Paul and 
Apollos. Paul's warnings create an at- 
mosphere of hesitancy and untrustworthi- 
ness regarding Apollos. He does not appear 
before us with a conversion to tell of, like 
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St. Paul, but as the subject of an illumina- 
tion mediated by the teaching of Aquila 
and Priscilla, another pair of primitive 
Christian apostles, whom St. Luke makes 
almost as shadowy as Apollos himself. 

The source to Apollos' mission to 
Corinth is to be found in the Western text 
of the Acts (18:27), which reads: 

"There were even certain Corinthians so- 
journing in Ephesus, who heard Apollos speak, 
and begged him to cross over with them to their 
own city; and when he had intimated his con- 
sent, the Ephesians wrote to the brethren in 
Corinth to receive the man, etc." 

Combining this with the received text 
(18:27), it is likely that it was Aquila and 
Priscilla who wrote the "letters of com- 
mendation" (cf. II Cor. 3:1) which Apollos 
took with him to Corinth. (There is 
nothing in Greek usage to forbid the applica- 
tion of a masculine plural [here 01 dSeA.<^ot] 
to a male and female pair.) The Western 
text has simply misunderstood the meaning 
of the title "the brethren," and substituted 
the Ephesian Christians for it. So it was 
Aquila and Priscilla who sent Apollos to 
Corinth. 

Isaiah and the War 

In the March number of the Expositor, 
Rev. Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D., of 
Glasgow, has an interesting article on the 
above title. He says: "Of all the facts 
of Isaiah's time, the most lurid was war. 
Always present as a specter and a possibility 
and very often as a grim reality, throughout 
the whole Old Testament the sword holds a 
pathetically prominent place. From many 
a page it flashes, made as lightning, sharp- 
ened for slaughter (Ezek. 21:20)." 

The prophet describes war as a species 
of cannibalism, Where no man spareth his 
brother, but each eats the flesh of his neigh- 
bor (o:iof.). But dreadful as war was, 
Isaiah welcomed it as the stern vindication 
of the moral order, which he had so pas- 
sionately urged and they had so persistently 



defied. Upon the grim fact of war, as upon 
every fact, the prophet put a moral mean- 
ing. To him it was first a penalty, second 
a call — a penalty for sin, especially national 
pride and social injustice. It was a call 
to the nation to return to the moral law 
they had forsaken. His philosophy of war 
was: "If ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
made to taste the sword" (1 : 20). National 
pride was one of the greatest of sins. When 
a nation began to boast, then it was time 
for her pride to be punctured by the sword 
of the enemy. It is after all JHWH who 
brings war (9:0^.). 

Phoenicia is a symbol of the spirit of 
commercialism. She boasts of being mistress 
of the waves but JHWH hath purposed her 
humiliation. War may be a chastisement 
for social injustice. Chap. 5 summarizes 
the vices of contemporary society, and the 
woes incident thereto. These vices are the 
evil-smelling grapes, which the vine, Judah, 
brought forth even after JHWH had 
expended so much care, as the Great Vine- 
Dresser. This vineyard bore such wild 
grapes as the exploitation of the poor; devo- 
tion to drink and pleasure; skepticism and 
scorn of the moral order. He gives us a 
picture of the leaders themselves, brutally 
intoxicated, within the sacred precincts of 
the Temple. Blind drunk, He sobers them 
by summoning His armies from afar. He 
raises His banner and whistles to His foreign 
warrior-servants at the ends of the earth. 
Then he describes the terribleness of their 
coming. But deeper than the meaning of 
war as a penalty is its meaning as a call. 
Its divinely intended purpose is that the 
people should return unto Him that smote 
them and seek JHWH of Hosts. 

The people did respond with a ritual 
response, but JHWH demanded a moral 
response. 

The author of this article thinks war 
is calculated to sweep away deception, 
whether political or religious, and lay bare 
the moral foundations of human society. 
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War, if it be terrible enough, if it leave a 
trail of fire and smoke and desolation, will 
do more to arouse an apathetic people than 
all the appeals of all the preachers. 

Isaiah believes that JHWH is the Lord 
of history. His faith in Israel was in his 
belief that, chastised as she was and must 
be, she still held a place of transcendant 
importance in the purposes of God for the 
world. 

The Desert of the Exodus 

The Methodist Review for March has a 
very interesting archaeological study by the 
editor, Dr. William V. Kelley. It is a 
history of the surveys made of the desert 
through which the Israelites are supposed 
to have passed on their way from Egypt 
to Canaan, together with some other matters 
pertaining to that field. 

The type of country described by the 
author of the Pentateuch, and later by 
Jeremiah, as the wilderness, of all things 
desolate and detestable, is the same old 
desert today; it is said that in all this 
desert through which the Hebrews are 
supposed to have passed, there is only one 
stream of living water. "The wearying 
monotony of senseless rounded hills and 
unmeaning valleys makes it one of the most 
inhospitable of all deserts." 

It has been the subject of thorough 
study and careful investigation age after 
age down to our own day. Scientific 
exploration has been applied to almost 
every square mile of it, because of its biblical 
associations and its vital connection with 
early Hebrew history. 

The last and greatest of all surveys that 
have been made was that of two British 
officers, Captain Newcombe and Lieutenant 
Greig, in 1013-14. Their work was in the 
Negeb and completed the survey of the 
entire Peninsula of Sinai. This information 
has been of great value to the British army 
during the present war, but that very fact 
has kept the society from the publication 



of the most valuable maps, although it did 
publish the archaeological information in 
a volume entitled The Wilderness of Zion 
(1015). 

The rocks and stones so abundant in 
this region are fully described in this book. 
Limestone, diorite, flint, and sandstone 
are especially treated. An absence of 
trees is noted, though there is plenty of 
broom and some juniper and tamarisk, 
but all dwarfed and used only for fuel. 

Violent and incessant rains fall in the 
winter and wash away what soil there is, 
and the succeeding summer parches every- 
thing. The climate is thoroughly bad. 
Some think it has changed since the Exodus, 
but there is no evidence that it has ever 
been otherwise. 

There is a remarkable scarcity of monu- 
ments, even those of the Stone Age being 
extremely few, showing that man even in his 
rudest state could not endure here. Very 
few flint implements are to be found. Many 
have been found, but have proved to be of 
natural origin. 

This desert enjoyed one short period of 
civilization, that of the Byzantine age. 
The emperors of that period had to maintain 
posts along the route from Syria and Meso- 
potamia to Egypt and Southern Arabia, 
so that military posts were established. 
Along with the soldiers of the emperors 
came the soldiers of the cross. This was 
particularly the age when the pious sought 
desert solitudes in order to win their own 
salvation and made the most forsaken 
places their hermitages. With great thrift, 
the Byzantine emperors sought to maintain 
their posts with as little outside cost as 
possible, and so they had these people dig 
cisterns, reservoirs, and dam up narrow 
canons, and so impound the winter rains; 
and with this a splendid system of irrigation 
and of cultivation was brought about which 
made the desert for a time blossom as the 
rose. When the emperors had to withdraw 
their armies for the conquest or defense of 
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other fields, all this territory went back 
into the hands of the Arabs, and desolation 
reigned as before. 

The remains of this period still astonish 
the traveler. There is a remarkable absence 
of tells south of Beersheba, which indicates 
that the desert of El Tih was without 
inhabitants prior to the Byzantine period. 

What Is the New Birth? 

"The New Birth and the Conversation 
with Nicodemus" is the subject of an article 
by Rev. R. E. Neighbor, of Indianapolis, 
in the Rcaieiv and Expositor for April. 
Jesus was content merely to state the fact 
of the new birth. He did not argue it. 
The new birth is in its very nature an 
ultimate fact. It lies in the region of ex- 
perience, and not in the region of the un- 
derstanding. It therefore lies beyond our 
ability to explain. No one knows what life 
is even in its lower manifestations. Spir- 
itual life also is a mystery. Its origin and 
nature lie beyond us. We can know nothing 
beyond the fact of its experience. The 
theologian is as helpless as the biologist. 
The teaching of Jesus in his conversation 
with Nicodemus is in true accord with 
modern science. The Christian life in its 
origin, progress, and consummation is 
nothing other than the life of God in the soul 
of man, and in that lies its mystery. 

Helping Moslems to Understand 
"Begotten of God" 

An interesting light is thrown upon the 
notion of divine sonship by a discussion of 
the phrase "begotten of God" by Duncan B. 
McDonald in the Moslem World for 
January. The Arabic mawlnd may mean 
"born" or "begotten," i.e., it may refer 
to the mother or father, as may also yevv-q- 
Oevra, but it can only be used of actual birth. 
The problem is how to make plain to the 



Moslems that "begotten " is not to be under- 
stood in any physical sense in the phrase e« 
0tov iytvvT)Or)<rav (John 1:13; 3:3-5; cf. I 
John 2:29; 3:9—4:7). 

A peculiarity of the Moslem experience 
is that though the individual is brought into 
a truly religious attitude before God, and 
into an intimate relationship to him, yet 
this relation never becomes filial; it remains 
that of a creature, an abd. The same diffi- 
culty arises as to the nature of the sonship of 
Jesus. This is due to the fact that in the 
time of Mohammed the Meccans made 
their Allah the father of subordinate god- 
desses and actual sons. All this was an 
abomination to Mohammed, and to eradi- 
cate its possibility he denied any fatherhood 
to God even of the most spiritual or meta- 
phorical kind. To him Jesus was a creature 
only. 

The answer to the Moslem difficulty is 
to point out that this is not the only sense 
of the word. Individual believers are said 
to be begotten of God (Titus 3:5) in exactly 
the same terms as Christ (iraXi-yyevecria). 
The Arabs have a phrase to express regenera- 
tion (al mllad aththam). By this experience 
men enter into an immediate and vital rela- 
tion to God issuing in obedience. In this 
experience men are begotten anew, and from 
above. This is an event as real in the spir- 
itual world as our first birth in the material. 
Individuals are said to be begotten of God 
in exactly the same terms as Christ, the one 
point of difference being that monogenes 
{jj.ovoye.vris) "only born," or "only one" 
(Arabic wahld), used normally of an only 
son or daughter both in the New Testament 
and LXX, is used theologically only of 
Christ. The expression "begotten" then 
need not be physical, but may indicate a 
relationship purely spiritual and denote a 
direct, creative working of God in the souls 
of men — a personal experience. 



